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Tue lamentable accident at Pittsburgh on Tuesday of last week, 
by which two boys were killed during the test of a patent portable 
fire escape, once more points out what we have over and again 
asserted, that of all such contrivances ever yet offered to the public, 
while many of them have worked satisfactorily under the manage- 
ment of an expert thoroughly familiar with their mechanism, there 
is not a single one which, in the hands of an inexperienced person, 
would not prove either useless or positively dangerous to life. We 
print elsewhere the press account of the disaster, from which it 
seems that the rope parted, whether in consequence of some defect 
in its make, or of mismanagement, does not appear ; if the former, 
it indicates the additional danger of placing dependence upon 
fragile appliances manufactured by irresponsible persons, and 
which, in the nature of things, will so seldom be subjected to any 
official test. 





Ir fifteen per cent of the premium is sufficient compensation to 
agents in the Southern States for securing new business for the fire 
insurance companies, why should the same companies and others 
pay as high as forty and even fifty per cent for business obtained 
for them in New York city and vicinity? Why pay more in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, or any other city or section 
of the country, than in Charleston, Savannah, Raleigh or any other 
city or section of the South? It is obvious that if new business is 
worth the higher figures, the Southern agents should receive it; if 
it is not, the Northern agents should not receive it. The condi- 
tions of the business do not vary so greatly between the North and 
the South as to warrant any such difference in the commissions 
paid to agents, and it is conceded on all sides that fifteen per cent 
is adequate compensation for obtaining new business either North 
or South. Why, then, should there be such a marked discrepancy ? 
The answer is, that in the South the underwriters have a very 
effective organization in the Southeastern Tariff Association, the 
control of which is practically vested in the active field men who 
represent the companies in that section. Being on the ground, 
and coming in direct contact with propertyowners as well as with 
the local agents and solicitors, the general agents, who direct the 
course of the Tariff Association, know the necessities of the busi. 
hess, and are better qualified to legislate for it than are the com- 
pany managers who are not active in the field. While the man- 
agers have failed to establish permanently any organization for 
mutual benefit and protection, the Southeastern Tariff Association 
has maintained harmony within its jurisdiction, and done most ex- 


_ cellent service in controlling practices and in adopting methods to 


existing necessities. This indicates that underwriting interests are 
better conserved by practical field men than by theorists who sit in 
their offices and do not come in contact with the busy, active, en- 
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terprising men of the day, whose business interests are continually 
assuming new phases and demanding new indemnity features. In 
the recent controversy relative to commissions in North Carolina, 
the interests involved were as diverse as could well be imagined, 
threatening to disrupt the harmony that existed, but the practical 
men of the association took hold of it with their customary vigor 
and intelligence, and succeeded in settling the matter in a manner 
that is pronounced to be satisfactory. If the field workers could be 
permitted to attempt the organization of an association in New York 
city, we do not doubt that they would succeed in formulating asound, 
practical platform, that would be just and fair ‘to all companies. 
But that is precisely what some of them do not desire, so the plan 
is not feasible, and New York will have to hobble along without an 
association for mutual protection, and do without that united 
action that gives strength to the Southeastern Tariff Association. 





WE have receivel a copy of the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Kansas in the case of the Dwelling House Insurance Company 
and the Western Home Insurance Company against D. W. 
Wilder, Superintendent of Insurance. It will be remembered that 
the Superintendent last year refused to renew the licenses of these 
companies to do business in that State. They applied for an 
alternative writ of mandamus to compel him to issue a license, to 
which the Superintendent replied, asking that the writ be quashed 
for the reason that it did not recite facts which entitled the plain- 
tiffs to the relief demanded. In sustaining the motion of the 
Superintendent the court says: “There is but one question in 
these cases. Is there any appeal from or review of the official 
decision or judgment of the Superintendent of Insurance in ad- 
mitting or rejecting insurance companies applying for authority to 
transact insurance business in this State—or, is his decision in that 
respect final and conclusive? We answer this question in the 
negative, both upon principle and authority.” Numerous citations 
are made from the law and authorities in support of this view of 
the Superintendent’s authority. It is, therefore, settled that, by 
the laws of Kansas, the Superintendent is supreme authority as re- 
gards insurance matters, and the court is powerless to redress any 
grievance an insurance company may entertain regarding his 
action. The remedy suggested by the court is an application to 
the Governor for the removal of the Superintendent, a remedy not 
likely to be resorted to by any insurance company. It is question- 
able whether the legislature of Kansas, in conferring such arbitrary 
powers upon a State officer, intended to place him above the high- 
est court of the State and cut off all possibility of reviewing his 
action. 





ACCORDING to the reports in the daily press, Recorder Smyth 
last week used the following language when sentencing a woman 
who had been convicted of arson: 

I have no sympathy with the insurance companies. They tempt poor 
people to commit the crime of arson by getting them to insure their prop- 
erty for more than its value and collect premiums that they cannot afford 
to pay, allowing them to believe that if the property is destroyed they 
will get the full amount of their policies, when, as a matter of fact, they 
will not receive more than the real value of the property. 

Recorder Smyth deals with the criminal classes almost entirely, 
and it seems singular that he should deem it necessary to point 
out to them a possible means whereby they can, by the commis- 
sion of a crime, fraudulently obtain money from corporations that 
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are doing business in accordance with law. Over-insurance is not 
indulged in by the companies when they can avoid it. Their 
representatives are continually seeking the means for reducing their 
lines upon individual risks, and are warning their patrons persist- 
ently against taking more insurance than they need or can afford 
to pay for. The companies cannot appraise property before insur- 
ing it; if they did, it would make the cost of insurance so high as 
to deprive many persons of its protection. Even if they were to 
make appraisals, what is to prevent an unscrupulous person from 
removing a portion of his property after it is insured, setting fire to 
the remainder and claiming payment for the whole? Recorder 
Smyth’s experience must have taught him that this has been a 
matter of frequent occurrence in the past. The contract of insur- 
ance is for indemnity for property destroyed, and, so far as the 
insurance company is concerned, it is immaterial what value the 
insured may put upon his property defore the fire, for it simply has 
to do with the actual values destroyed. Moral hazard in insurance 
is something that cannot be eliminated by underwriters, however 
vigilant they may be, or by legislation, but it is something the com- 
panies are persistently seeking to reduce to the minimum. If 
Recorder Smyth will devise some means for making all persons 
good and virtuous, he will have no cause to complain of over- 
insurance. His reflections upon corporations that are faithfully 
complying with the laws, coming from an officer of the law, seem 
to have been somewhat out of place and uncalled for. 





ALL good citizens should rejoice that the presidential election 
campaign has terminated. Seldom has political excitement run 
higher than during the past two or three months, while the “ oldest 
inhabitant ” cannot remember when there has been so much stump 
speaking, parading and hurrahing as in the present campaign. All 
this has tended to interrupt the even tenor of business methods, 
and to divert attention from daily duties. Forgery, falsehood and 
misrepresentation played their part in the political canvass, and 
many respected and reputable citizens in different localities, who 
ordinarily enjoy the confidence of their fellow citizens, having, in 
an unguarded moment, accepted a nomination for office, found 
themselves, in the heat of the contest, targets for misrepresentation 
and the flingers of mud in general. From the presidential candi- 
dates down to those who aspired to the least pretentious offices, 
the nominees of the great political parties have been subjected to 
the grossest abuse, and many of them have been called upon to 
refute charges of a grave nature that had no foundation of fact 
whatever to rest upon. One of the recipients of attentions of this 
disreputable nature was Morgan G, Bulkeley, president of the 
Etna Life Insurance Company of Hartford. Having filled the 
office of Mayor of that city in a manner highly satisfactory to the 
taxpayers and the better class of citizens, he was nominated by 
the Republican party as their candidate for Governor. He was 
immediately assailed by his political opponents in the most abusive 
manner, and a stranger reading what was said of him would be in- 
duced to regard him as a dangerous man in the community, 
instead of being an honored and respected citizen. Among the 
most disreputable of his maligners was the editor of The Telegram, 
which paper was suppressed sometime ago for libeling the A®tna, 
but was revived for campaign purposes. Another was the notori- 


ous E. D. Williams, who signs himself “ consulting actuary,” who 
put forth, as a campaign document, a paper assailing the manage- 
ment of the company of which Mr. Bulkeley is president. The 
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following letter written by Williams fully explains his motive jp 
preparing the document, but instead of buying him off, the Atna 
gave his letter to the press, and let him fire his ammunition to suit 


himself : 


NEw York, August 29, 1888, 
Morcan G, BuLKELFy, Esq , 


President Etna Life Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn.: 

Dear Sir: Your candidacy affords me the opportunity for which | 
have patiently waited. I have prepared for use in the canvass a “‘ Bird's 
Eye View” of the Atna Life, with such notes as are proper to make of 
the whole the text for a political discourse. I submit herewith the tabu. 
lar portion and ask you whether you discover anything at material vari. 
ance with the truth, and if so, to suggest what it is, and wherein it js 
wrong. I purpose to make you a square and honorable fight. If I do 
not do so, it will be because the records of the company are deficient and 
you now refuse to supply their deficiencies. I inclose return postage for 
the return of the chart and your answer. I propose to print as soon as 
time sufficient has elapsed for you to verify the chart. 

Yours truly, E. D. WiLttamMs, Consulting Actuary, 

Anything Mr. Williams can say has little weight with those who 
know him, but his “ campaign literature” was not intended for 
them. Mayor Hewitt of this city was a candidate for re-election, 
and received his full share of abuse and lying misrepresentation, 
These are merely illustrations of the warfare waged against candi- 
dates all over the country, and it is not surprising that many good 
men refuse to be mixed up in politics in any way. The wonder 
of it all is that sensible and respectable men will, in the heat ofa 
political canvass, sanction practices to defeat a candidate of the 
Opposite party that they would scorn to indorse at another time. 
The mud-throwers have had their innings; the election is over; 
the country is safe ; now let us all get down to business, and show 
the rest of the world that, notwithstanding periodic attacks of 
idiocy, the American people are a unit when the welfare and pros- 
perity of their country are at stake. 





' In our issue of last week we called attention to a number of 
wildcat companies that are prowling about, trying to secure busi- 
ness through underground channels. In the list of companies that 
we thought would bear watching was the name of the West Coast 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company of Tacoma, Washington Ter- 
ritory. We said that if any of the companies named objected to 
being found in bad company we would print their objections. 
None of the companies have as yet made complaint, but Henry F. 
Crawford of Chicago, who is the representative there of some 
underground, if not wildcat, companies, has handed to our repre- 
sentative in that city the following letters : 

Mr. STEVENS: In your article in SPECTATOR of yesterday on ‘‘ Wild- 
cats,” etc., you strike another blow at the West Coast Insurance Com- 
pany, and in answer to same I inclose the article, ‘‘ West Coast Does 

sject.” Ihave simply stated the facts in this article, and I want the 
public to say whether you were justified in placing them in the list of 
fraudulent and irresponsible concerns or not. I want you to publish this 
article just as I have written it, and don’t cut it down one whit, for if you 
do you will spoil it. Yours truly, H, F.C. 

Cuicaco, November 2. 

Here is the letter he is afraid of our spoiling : 

THe West Coast INSURANCE COMPANY OBJECTS. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

In your yesterday’s issue you devote considerable space to ‘‘ wildcat e 
insurance, and while you no doubt do justice to several of the companies 
shown in your list as frauds, etc., yet you do an injustice to others, and we 
wisk to take an exception so far as the West Coast Insurance Company 
is concerned. 

This company was organized last July, and on account of a grievous 
error, made by one of the then officials, in the filing of articles of incor- 
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poration, it became necessary to have a complete reorganization. Busi- 
ness was stopped entirely, and all correspondents were ordered to cancel 
all outstanding policies and rebate to the assured the unearned pre- 
miums. The new reorganization was effected and the company passed 
into the hands of an entirely new lot of men, and the officers and men 
assuming control were of the highest standing, both socially and finan- 
cially. 
The following is what the National Bank of Dakota at Huron, Dak., 
says about the company : 
NATIONAL BANK oF DakoTa, ) 
Huron, Dak., October Io. § 
The company is in a fair way to meet with favor, having been in every 
way reorganized and reofficered.. As it now is, I think they are entitled 
to expect a fair share of business, and believe that the same will be care- 
fully and safely attended to. The company has ample funds to protect 


all losses, and the new officers are men that no one can, I think, question 
as to integrity. J. A. Kemp, Cashier. 


And in addition to the above, Bradstreet’s, in a late report, says : 

Kemp, the president of tiie company, is a man of good standing, and is 
cashier of the National Bank of Dakota at Huron. H. J. Rice, the 
treasurer, is Mayor of Huron, Dak., and connected officially with the 
Huron National Bank. 

And in speaking of its securities, it says: ‘‘ The person to whom 
statement was made claims that he saw the mortgages and notes, and all 
were regularly indorsed and made over to the said insurance company ;” 
and it alsosays: ‘‘ The authority states that he saw the certificates of 
deposit ; one was for $10,000, payable to the order of H. J. Rice, and by 
him assigned to said insurance company. The second was for $15,000, 
payable to said insurance company.” 

We wish to lay above facts before the public, and allow them to be the 
judge as to whether the West Coast Insurance Company is rightly classed 
when it is placed in the same category as many others quoted by you as 
irresponsible and unworthy of confidence. 

Our cash surplus, mortgages, stocks and bonds are all deposited with 
the National Bank of Dakota at Huron, to whom we refer any person as 
to the correctness of our statement. 

You say in your article referred to that if any of the companies object 
to being found in bai company, that you will cheerfully print what they 
may have to say on the subject; and acting on your proposition, we ask 
you to say that we do object to being thus classed, and leave the facts 
before the public that they may be the judge as to whether our objections 
are rightly taken. Yours respectfully, 

West Coast INsuRANCE COMPANY. 

Cuicaco, November 2. 

We rather like that style of certificate. J; A Kemp, bank cashier, 
certifies to the good character of J. A. Kemp, president of an alleged 
insurance company. Bradstreet’s report is extremely conservative, 
as will be seen. ‘‘ The person to whom the statement was made” 
(Mr. Kemp, of course) “claims that he saw the mortgages and 
notes,” but not even “the person” certifies to the value of such 
mortgages and notes. The same person saw the certificates of 
deposit, but can he truthfully say that the deposits were not with- 
drawn immediately a/ffer the certificate was issued? ‘There is no 
certificate that we can find among the circulars that we have seen, 
to the effect that the company has a dollar, on deposit or invested, 
that is available to pay losses with. We append the “statement ” 
of the concern as it is sent out by its underground agents: 


NN nic sk in cceeemavienete eek RES yeregeeee wie $200,000 
NE PEND oo ci os cnn saneer eke aksORersseane bide. Smee 55,000 
RESOURCES. 

Cash in bank......... .. 5 Skee muelnd qe ba eta aeiCs $25,000.00 
First mal estate mortgages ...........0.0eeece eens 30,020.00 
Cash in hands of agents and in course of transmis- 
I dara ss ob. n lsat dnd aie big tiele Ahaha aN ae 2,955 56 
Office furniture and fixtures........ 0 cee eeeeeeees 500.00 
——-— $59,445 56 
; LIABILIIIES, 
NE Ce 06 ink wicca canwnwemanasenemnawind None 
MOT: IndehtrGness.. . o..cc occeescconcces'evecewaes None 
Reinsurance reserve......... 0 .cceceeeecceeseecece $1,200.00 
—-—— $1,200.00 


COR cc siicaccieda, aebennbicnta sei ‘iichaviianin $57,245.56 
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Refer by permission—National Bank of Dakota, Huron National 
Bank, Beadle County National Bank—all of Huron, Dak. J. A. Kemp, 
President ; N. E. Read, Secretery. 

Mr. Kemp, president, is cashier of a bank at Huron, Dak.; the 
vice-president and treasurer are also residents of Huron, and these 
gentlemen, with N. E. Reed, constitute the board of directors, Mr. 
Reed being secretary of the concern and giving his residence as 
Tacoma, Washington Territory. Why should this combination of 
Dakota gentlemen go over into Washington Territory to incor- 
porate an insurance company? The answer is obvious—Washing- 
ton Territory has no restrictive laws bearing upon such organiza- 
tions. Dakota laws are loose enough in this regard, but Washing- 
ton has none whatever. A glance at the reputed “resources” of 
this concern will convince anyone that, admitting that it might 
have been truthfully made up at a certain date, it had no assets 
that could be regarded as tangible at any subsequent date. Cash 
in bank could be drawn out by officers at will; first real estate 
mortgages may be mortgages on “ water lots” forty fathoms deep 
in some inland lake or bog; cash in hands of agents, probably, as 
safe there as in the hands of the officers. What is there in the 
whole caboodle of assets that any policyholder would accept as 
indemnity for any loss he might sustain? Mr. Crawford may be a 
good underground underwriter, but his employers will hardly thank 
him for filing his objections to our classification of the West Coast 
Insurance Company. There are some things that become more 
offensively odorous the more you stir them up. 





A MIDSUMMER REPORT. 


URING the earlier months of the present year fires were 
numerous, and the losses extremely heavy. While the 
large cities were, of course, the most liberal contributors to the 
losses, no section of the country was free from fires, and all aided 
in swelling the aggregate sum the insurance companies were called 
upon to pay. ‘The first six months of the year were declared by 
underwriters to have marked the entire year as one of disaster to 
them, inasmuch as they could not hope to recover from the blows 
they had received, even if there should be no fires whatever during 
the remainder of the year. As it was reasonable to suppose that 
the loss average would be fairly maintained, however, they could 
not see any hope for the companies in general showing a profit on 
the year’s transactions. Fortunately there has recently been a 
falling off in the number and destructiveness of fires, so that there 
is hope that the companies will show an improvement over their 
condition on the first of July. Just what that condition was it is 
impossible to ascertain, for semi-annual statements are no longer 
exacted by the insurance departments. Georgia, however, requires 
that the companies doing business in that State shall report their 
transactions to July 1 of each year to the Governor of the State 
for his information within sixty days of that date. Our correspond- 
ent at Atlanta has copied from the statements received to Septem- 
ber 1 the record of the standing of the companies doing business 
in that State, together with an exhibit of their premium receipts 
and losses incurred. We have tabulated the recdrd as herewith. 

It will be noted that the average ratio of losses to premiums is a 
little over sixty-eight per cent, while for the whole of last year, 
according to The Insurance Year Book, the ratio for all companies 
doing business in the entire country was but 55.3, a very notable 
increase for the first half of the present year. If all companies have 
had a similar experience to those doing business in Georgia, the 
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——————— ———— ———— —— - ———____ 
ASSETS. SURPLUS. wos 
| Premiums Losses pet 

NAME OF COMPANIES. | —- — Received, Incurred, | 22 

| Jan. 1, 1888. July 1, 1888. Jan. 1, 1888, | July 1, 1888. uly z, 1668, | July 2, 2888. ran 

| 

DO ener ere TMatentans seer te kates e574 $561,136 | $524,875 $72,464 $71,516 $127,438 $85.946 | 67.4 
American, Philadelphia............. Lee Tee RC oOES 2,401,956 2.359.439 411,577 294.547 713,279 543.146 | 761 
Atlanta Home ....... 6.0.00. line ten vada ech oewn ey 4 257,002 | 265,625 1,457 14 377 26,296 | 12,730 | 48.4 
ORs tr dic.cues i sacnd rest asibsidmanonp id 803,773 757,382 377,665 139,050 291,833 | 216.320 | 74.1 
Deitiswand Foreign BMarine:........0ccccscscccecess 893,665 795,092 565,183 623.619 338.568 | 100,647 | 29.9 
cian Divinigiahl aie cam avian Aare ees ae Meee 1,107,240 1,098,367 320,346 288 Igo 270,675 | 217,46¢ | 80,3 
NE CUMUIND S665 ccc cownias nnd ncweneee wees 2,716,026 2,641,798 930. 356 843.524 1,047,890 | 771,266 | 73.6 
SME sine aees aah be bics o codie Hosemeneceawed 2,163,907 2,143,002 395,555 386,926 484,152 | 343 804 | 71.0 
Continental....... Sauber  odlod elem aie he sorte 4,875,623 4,880,751 920,998 1,012,903 1,083,903 | 597,887 55.3 
NN re os aiedib a Sec k 8.8 Ka wetbne sawan er 4,512,782 4,391,378 829.533 754.647 | 800,790 | 667 309 | 83.3 
Fire Insurance Association ............ os- soesess 893,445 828,169 370,284 390,575 219 305 | 235,657 | 107.4 
SS ith G5 ig ind Wisse. ci9-9. 09 210 Hare Pen ie key eva aa 2,673,663 2,693,100 672,142 665,788 623,892 | 388,194 | 62.2 
German-American ...........cccccccncccccssescces|  §,280,249 5,603, 304 2,112,138 2 059,717 1,038,041 | 901,010 | 86.8 
Georgia Home....... Pet re er ee 687,957 699,924 237,675 246,103 82,493 | 20,967 | 354 
Guardian........... bidren aie bonig ede aie gaara ed een arG 1,391,924 1,412,957 793,305 833,371 | 411,363 | 233,195 | 567 
PN EUOMION 65056 vase wactesosveescsossyones I, 129,604 1,157,889 444,652 411,026 | 463,285 | 336 972 72.7 
NR aC ais 65.50 dia ici wie ea e:9 5c AWE ee MEER ER TOee 2,479,654 2,427.377 428,928 372,110 | 605,650 405,026 664 
EL ALC i sik ce od dial Gob bP Mineo aoe ae es. ae ae em~TEN 5,288,604 5,335,881 1,436,260 I 973,037 ; 1,222,221 649,497 | 531 
RMD chin hiirduhiaS ark .nis'. ani oitip da wae Hae ee RR rrr 517,408 526,593 2,345 91,578 136,489 107,284 | 786 
ni e.g Oe TOR AEENEA mae URE a waleinwee etme ee 8,061,183 8,084,147 1,375,691 1,203,831 2,012,122 1,343,450 | 66.8 
NE naive x caw uaiayeieewced 659.0% .0:6 408 oc FOR 1,583 332 1,593,267 758,599 764.310 494 966 318,773 | 644 
Insurance Co. of North America...........eseeeeee: 8,240,779 8,153,619 2,186,405 2,261,557 1,583,721 1,311,1€7 | 828 
Liverpool and London and Globe................++- 6,793,576 6,589,946 3,041.338 2,889,899 1,894,736 1,310,898 | 69.2 

ON RUAINND so cine 065.6. 0:0004 os worry oedetes be 1,543 995 1,512,255 922,693 861,129 405,602 292,897 | 72.2 

RE DE EAMNCNOMIG icc cn cesses ecacceennssess 1,615,641 1,830,520 790,912 743,021 515,814 320,956 | 622 

ES cthag. c-aelnia gu din bd eeu aoe sere awr eda s Waw eS 1,642,195 1,623,364 671.944 714,123 613 345 531,253 | 866 

I eae is pd'sin xis Cow wine bande de sTkn ne aarrdeaek 801,812 838,567 463 158 556,683 215,593 114.405 | 531 

Macon Fire..... Cuvuae \eewleuadeulncenmetememer ater  — salaitada is, A rer SSeS 13,752 25,252 | 1836 

NE sc acsti e650 baccrd Cooder e Sere CON eaeow’ 1,312,031 1,332,570 467,249 460,037 292.341 196.934 | 67.3 

cote clewniis mre cos Dare cen Leeed thee ewad.ee ens 2,237,492 2,232,231 335,938 320,621 847,928 625,425 | 738 

North British and Mercantile.............00...e000- 3,347,834 3,305,847 1,861,045 1,844,569 899 784 608 290 | 67.6 

DIE Nea Niiciness's desetmavrsemesesse@in + swcsees 1,459 025 1,414 197 692 674 659.534 472,032 339.449 | 719 

EINE RIOT csc aice cv. sslcehebes sa aieennecenen 1,315,487 1,266,312 605,240 614.199 454 967 350 276 | 77.0 

IR ihe Sind Askon ad CASda NS on HE tats MawaaRabeed 1,641,376 1,637,341 143,126 103,897 365 985 238,698 | 652 

OI, MNONIG SG 6 oicincdcewecesnvnes oes 68 esas sateen 5,055,282 4,431,546 143,687 53 175 1,339.176 1,423,560 | 1063 

PD POUNCE a6 06s wd ce csteiwardoncemenenucwels 4,778,469 4,731,067 1,011,690 941,194 1,136,799 739 189 65.2 

NO ke o.505 wh tivanioeeecaewwennemen aes 1,772,972 1,719,600 487,091 453,304 625,565 531,660 849 

te Bede Ress. derma mens ve uiiocine xa Deanns TREN 2,027,897 1,972,332 756,817 773,539 654,925 494,418 755 

NE MEI oie cabs ncn semeeataweeseceews 672,144 672,121 164,195 157,501 168,368 134,661 799 

A eee ea ree ee ee re ne 155,313 159,175 11.404 9,916 40,896 24,970 61 6 

ES rite hseakxCvieessevinasen eer edearrae 4,845,195 4,950,010 2,112,265 2 365,828 1,282,699 895,176 69.9 

SePeNS FIO aNd DIAN. 6 cciscccsssescsvescesech 8 8 8 sacen a arr rrer g, 701 9.261 3,291 | 35-4 

Scottish Union and National.............+-..eeeee: 1,421,749 1,447,199 955.232 1,102,156 235,730 145,045 | 615 

PRIOR 8 ei5:tSiccaicese vercecpenTesRERD ESE 866 winner E00g.608 | vasens 563.141 105,142 31,146 | 296 

I, iiiia so We Nie Rte Selene ese ee ene ee 1,811,043 1,731,129 856,622 767,693 481,990 375,543 779 

Thames and Mersey Marine..............0e0seeeeee 522,068 494,476 455,763 413,281 92,248 56,866 61 6 

I eta cui aa skied ce uke csnies ne neler pears 1,343,587 1,351,969 ee eo 492,384 294.074 59.7 

Ns Wied Madea nese eee een eN ete ee en thee we 1,039,232 1,069,456 427,028 465 421 540,971 421,037 779 

PRREDOEED CHG ooo ec sciccecree vite sccewes cosine 1,285,578 1,313,232 584,270 557,271 268,640 132 482 49 3 

OD ieiccen ervawecemensies fe eras it ($108,968, 505 $109 345,607 | $34,387,704 | $34 103,135 | $28,545.405 | $19,275,559 | 67-5 

















record is certainly one calculated to excite considerable solicitude 
as to the outcome of the year. Expenses are usually about forty- 
five per cent of the premiums, and if that rate was maintained 
while the loss ratio was at sixty-eight, serious inroads upon surplus 
must inevitably be shown when the annual statements come to 
be made up, unless the last half of the year claims a much smaller 
loss than usual. For the past three months the loss has been com- 
paratively light, but the season when fires are most numerous is 
now upon us, and the favorable experience of July, August and 
September cannot be expected to continue. This Georgia report, 
although embracing but a small number of companies, is not pleas- 
ant to contemplate, although it is not so bad as was anticipated. 
It will be noted that the fluctuations in assets and surplus have 
not been so great as might reasonably have been expected. Were 
the missing figures in these columns supplied, there would be no 
material difference in the aggregates of the assets and surplus col- 
umns for July 1 and January x of this year. 

The report of the fire patrol committee to the New York Board 
has just been received, and its presentation of the loss experience 






in New York city for the year ending April 30—including the first 
four months of this year—harmonizes with the Georgia report. 
The number of fires reported is 1160, and the loss $6,222,096, an 
average of $5364 per fire, regarding which the committee says: 


The amount of insurance involved and the loss sustained, is in excess 
of any year ever presented to the Board of Underwriters the next largest 
being that of 1866. The excess that year was undoubtedly caused by the 
transfer from a volunteer to a paid fire department, the appointment of 
many untried men and the partially equipped fire apparatus. No such 
reason, however, can be given for the excess at the present time ; our fie 
department stands unequaled in point of discipline and efficiency, in 
apparatus and implements, and tnerefore the responsibility does not rest 
upon them for the great destiuction of property. It has been a year of 
extraordinary events, not only in fire matters but in atmospheric influ- 
ences; fires which at other times would have been handled and 
been of little importance have turned into conflagrations, despite the 
efforts and ability of tried men and improved methods of fire extinguis' - 
ment. It may not be a pleasant reminder to underwriters to say that the 
losses are in excess of the premium receipts for the calendar year of 1557, 
yet such is the fact. 


The committee brings its report down to April 30, 1888, while 
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the fire department report closes with each year. For purposes of 
comparison we append a table, taken from the report of the fire 
commissioners, showing the number of fires and losses each year 
for the past twenty-two years beginning with 1866: 














, | Numbe : Vv e 

YEAR | Fire “4 of | Loss by Fire. A —— 

sca namesdiaiad-enndins 796 $6,428,000 $8,075.38 
| ete ee ee $73 5,711,000 6,541.81 
a eee 740 4.342,000 5.867.57 
MBG. vc cvcccccvenvevesees 850 2,696,393 3 172.23 
1870... e ec eeeeeces 964 2,120,212 2,199.39 
0 PPT Cera T ree 1,258 2,127,356 1,691.06 
FOE i icasyaseerianvensaaf 1,649 2,891,818 1,753.67 
OS tore eet are 1,470 | 4,022,640 2.736 48 
Pee eee | 1,355 1.430, 306 1,055.58 
PRs acscess: seeesesinees 1,418 | 2 472,536 1,743.67 
| AERP EE ee eee 1,382 3 851,213 2,786.70 
|) PEEL Le eee | 1,450 | 3.210,695 2,214.27 
Serre errr eet 1,654 | £,884,505 1,139.36 
Se ae eee | 1.551 | 5,071,580 3.656.72 
1880 eer TT eee Teer 1,783 | 3,183,440 1,785.44 
DE Gidecesinwenn dense 1,785 5,820,259 3.260.55 
BS sci cise wesnwneoe 2,001 4,195.960 2,096.43 
TU inickehen cute: Heed | 2.169 | 3,512,848 1,619 37 
PINE s 60s se sevessseseeves 2.406 3 474.547 | I 444.12 
1885. | 2,479 | 3.789,283 | 1,528.55 
RK avé si nemneone cane | 2.415 3,340,810 1.383.35 
| Ee ee ee 2,92 5.585,425 1,917.28 
Total 22 years........ | 35,377 $81,762 826 | $2,311.19 





There was a marked increase of losses in 1887 over those of 
1886, as shown by the commissioners, while the patrol reports 
indicate that 1888 will show an increase over last year. 

How are the companies preparing to meet this increase in fire 
losses? They have had about all they wanted to carry in previous 
years, but what are they to do if the losses are to come upon them 
with such increasing volume year by year? ‘Their methods and 
calculations are based upon the average experience of past years, 
but if what has been regarded as the phenomenal losses of one 
year are to become the rule, their calculations will need to be 
modified accordingly. The expense account has been cut down 
time and again till it has passed the economical limit, and become 
a policy of stinginess and rank injustice in many instances, in every- 
thing save the item of commissions paid for business. Company 
managers have saved at the spigot of legitimate expenses that they 
might squander at the commission bunghole. In no other item of 
expense is there further room for the pruning knife, but here it 
might be used freely to advantage. Spasmodic efforts are made 
from time to time to reduce the fire losses by encouraging the 
improvement of the risks, but in the absence of united action and 
entire harmony among the companies little can be accomplished in 
this direction. On the contrary, it is beginning to be questioned 
whether the companies are not losers by every improvement made 
in risks, for the propertyowners have become so exacting that for 
every new device they adopt they demand a reduction of rate 
wholly disproportioned to the increased protection secured by the 
alleged improvement. The general adoption of fire extinguishing 
appliances means a large reduction in the volume of premiums, and 
whether the one is sufficient compensation for the other is prob- 
lematical. Propertyowners persist in erecting buildings to burn, 
as is demonstrated by the increasing fire losses; let them have 
their way, but charge them accordingly for their insurance. Selling 
it to them at less than cost, and hoping for an extraordinary run of 
luck to balance the account, has been costly business for insurance 
companies for a number of years, 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


Now that the election is over, the insurance offices can begin to think 
of business, It is a little difficult to understand just why the insurance 
men as such should have taken so violent an interest in the campaign. 
In proportion to their numbers they probably turned out a greater num- 
ber of paraders both afternoon and evening of Saturday last than any 
other busiress interest. 

6 * * * 


THE ante-election days were very prostrating to all trades except the 
dealers in campaign goods, and the fire insurance offices suffered, as they 
always do, in sympathy. Now that the uncertainties of the campaign are 
over, there will doubtless be a waking up of all classes of business. 
There will be more importing, more manufacturing, more movement of 
goods, and consequently more insurance wanted, and that is something 
the companies want very much to see. 


* * * ” 


IF business has been light in New York during the past few months, it 
is equally a fact that losses have been light, and, so far as local business 
is concerned, the companies could jog along most prosperously if they 
never had a worse season than they have experienced during the past six 
months, Light losses are more to be desired than big premiums, although 
either condition means good business. The times to be dreaded are 
when the losses are big and the premiums light, as was the case all 
through last year and the early part of this year. 


* * * *% 


Sucu of the companies as have made a semi-annuul statement do not 
present a very happy showing. The loss ratios run up into very startling 
percentages, and as these companies include some that usually enjoy 
ratber more than the average of prosperity, the reports speak volumes for 
the condition of those companies that made no report. 


* * * 


THE recent suit of one New York broker against another for damages 
caused by utterances affecting the financial habits of the former is a fair 
commentary on the bitterness of the competition which exists between 
many of the insurance brokers. This competition is largely an entirely 
irresponsible one, and one for which the companies have to pay, for while 
the companies make the contract, it is the broker who fixes its terms. In 
their efforts to get business away from each other brokers are tempted to 
use almost any weapon which comes to their hand, and it is the compa- 
nies which have to suffer in the end. As to the merits of the case re- 
ferred to, it is probably not unlike some of the stories of the recent politi- 
cal campaign, when the most trivial incidents became matters of serious 
controversy. 

* * * * 

Most of the brokers of this city are men of excellent standing in all re- 
spects, and it seems a great pity that, with all the other evils which have 
grown up with the brokerage system, that of long credit to the brokers 
should have been allowed to creep in. The companies give credit to the 
broker, and the broker in turn gives it to his customer, and in this way a 
most unnecessary hardship has been added to the business, and one 
which does nobody any good. 

* * * * 


Tue Board of Underwriters are gradually securing new surveyors and 
getting ready to do the work which is supposed to be preliminary to the 
re-establishment of tariff rates and reform in local underwriting methods 
generally. It is, of course, not to be expected that they will ever do the 
general and universal surveying work which some of the companies seem 
to have anticipated would be the case, and it will be quite unnecessary 
for any company to give up their own surveyors because the board is 
going to do itall. Atthe same time the board can do a great deal, not 
only in the direction of giving aid to an effort to re-establish rates on a 
sound basis, but also, and what is more important, in the direction of re- 
ducing the fire loss by intelligent supervision of the larger risks, The 
New York Tariff Association did a vast amount in this direction, and 
outside of the board or tariff association a good deal has been and is still 
being accomplished by private enterprise in this direction. This kind of 
work is the most useful that can be done for the fire companies. 
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CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


PERSONAL SAVINGS vs. LIFE ASSURANCE, 
By A. G. BULLARD, President of the State Mutual Life Assurance Company. } 


It is remarked often, when the subject of.,life assurance is discussed, 
that a man in good health, who may fairly expect to live out his expect- 
ancy, if he have average business sagacity, can more profitably invest his 
own savings, and enjoy them himself with his family in his later years, 
than by paying over a portion of them each year to a corporation like a 
life assurance company to invest forhim. Such a statement, in the first 
place, leaves out of consideration the uncertainty of life, and the possi- 
bility that the amount of the policy may be realized by the beneficiaries 
after a very few premium payments ; and in the second place, the assump- 
tion that personal thrift will show as good resalts’as corporate manage- 
ment is without foundation, as is amply proved by the statistics of general 
business experience. It is easy and natural enough for a young man 
whose wants have been for the most part supplied, who sees about him 
evidences of accumulated wealth, and the ease_and Juxury that accom- 
pany it, to begin the serious business of life in calm confidence that his 
ventures will succeed, and that he_may surely be the best manager of his 
own affairs. But assuming that health and life are granted to him, the 
probabilities are that, in the course of his career, his judgment and busi- 
ness sagacity will be at fault often enough, or that adverse circumstances, 
over which he may have nocontrol, will combine often enough to deprive 
him of accumulations and savings amply sufficient to have given him a 
liberal endowment policy to enjoy in his own lifetime, or a life policy for 
the maintenance of those he leaves behind. If it be doubted that this isa 
fair statement of the average man’s chance to attain affluence, let any ob- 
servant man in middle life recall the experiences of the men who started 
when he did, and note their present circumstances ; let him go over in his 
memory the business vicissitudes of his own town or city, the changes that 
have occurred in the shops, warehouses, factories and professional offices 
with which he has been familiar; let him recall those whom he knew rich, 
who are now poor, whom the recurring periods of business depression 
have left ruined after years of prosperity, and he will admit that the state- 
ment is not an unfair one of the probability of securing financial inde- 
pendence by personal investment. 

But he says: ‘‘ Life assurance companies have failed, and the dis- 
honesty or mismanagement of their officers may deprive me of all benefit 
that my payments to them were expected toafford.” All this is possible, 
and no one would listen to an argument to prove that institutions man- 
aged by men are beyond the possibility of disaster. Certainly one who 
belongs to that class of men, a craft proverbially modest, will not be 
guilty of the assumption of infallibility or the possession of virtue or 
wisdom not vouchsafed to the rest of mankind. Past results make a 
valuable index to future calculations, and the record of corporate man- 
agement in this connection fully justifies the statement made at the outset 
in its favor as a means of providing substantial pecuniary protection. 
Banks sometimes fail, but the man who lost by such a failure, and there. 
fore advocated the adoption of a course of p2rsonal custody of money 
in preference to a deposit of it ina bank, would gain no hearing in any 
sensible community. Yes, life assurance companies have failed; but, with 
the single exception of a small company whose failure caused but little 
hardship, it is many years since a life company has been in any way em- 
barrassed, or failed to meet the’ exacting tests of entire solvency which 
are yearly applied by the insurance departments of the different States. 
It is certainly a safe-guard, that does not ‘protect individual enterprises, 
that supervision by competent officials is exercised in the interest of all 
concerned, and_ that the first discovery of impairment prevents further 
operations,and brings the business of the company to a stand-still before 
serious harm can come to its policyholders’ accumulations. Men, asa 
rule, manage trusts that are_reposed in them rather more providently and 
successfully than they do their own affairs, All their acts in the former 
capacity are,public, are scrutinized and criticised, and are done under the 
stimulus of expected honor if they are well done, and in fear of loss of 
reputation and standing if they are neglected. 

It was stated in 1880 by competent authority that less than one per cent 
of all the money ever invested'in life assurance in the United?States has 
been lost through mismanagement, dishonesty, failure or other cause; 
and certainly the years since have not added to the amount. It would be 
an interesting comparison to make, if it could be known what was lost 
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during this period by investments in the bonds and stocks of railroads 
and the various enterprises, manufacturing and financial, that have *. 
sorbed the surplus accumulations of people who preferred to invest their 
own money instead of having it done for them by some life assurance 
company. When it is remembered that these’companies have in force 
policies representing $3,000,000,000, and hold assets amounting to over 
$600,000,000, it must be admitted that the life assurance system is a posi. 
tive force in the progress of civilization and in the accumulation of 
national wealth. During the year 1887 they paid to their policyholders 
$71,000,000, and in the twenty years ending with January 1, 1888, the 
aggregate of these payments by twenty-five companies reporting to the 
New York department amounts to almost $1,000,000,000, During the 
past nine years they have added to their assets about $200,000,000, a fact 
which fairly indicates the general appreciation of the value of life assur. 
ance to all classes, and the extent to which they are becoming members of 
great organizations for mutual protection and profit. In these suggestions 
the value of life assurance, assurance pure and simple, against the loss 
of support that falls upon a family by the death of its head, which may 
fairly be called the central idea, the original object of the system, is not 
discussed. The purpose of the remarks being only to compare briefly 
the probability of profit to the assurer who lives many years to pay his 
premiums, with that of the non-assurer who invests his own savings and 
takes the chances of financial disaster. 








WESTERN ITEMS. 


Lasr Saturday at Chicago j olitics caused almost a total suspension of 
business. The fact that the two political parties would present their final 
turnout of the present campaign created a general interest. Among the 
insurance fraternity of Chicago this interest promoted the formation of a 
Republican and a Democratic marching club. The former participated in 
the afternoon demonstration, and made a most excellent showing, as re- 
gards numbers and appearance. In the evening the latter mentioned 
body were in line, and while they were, so to speak, in the darkness, 
they made their presence known all along the line. An adjuster who 
marched with the Republicans blandly informed a reporter that their club 
had over 1000 men in line, and General R. J. Smith of the Traders Insur- 
ance Company, when he examines the prcofs, will ask for an appraise- 
ment. Chicago, as an insurance centre,.can produce, on occasions, a 
larger delegation than ordinary business men would think. 

* * * 

THE Firemens Insurance Company of Chicago is talking of increasing 
its capital to $200,000. If the loss record of 1888 continues as favorable 
as it has been to date, Chicago should produce additional insurance com- 
panies. 

* * * 

AMONG recent visitors to Chicago were William B. Clark, vice-presi- 
dent of the 4i:na of Hartford, and James H. Brewster, assistant manager 
at Hartford for the Scottish Union and National and Lion insurance 
companies. 

* * * 

T. E. Giipin, one of Chicago’s mst successful insurance brokers, was 

married on the 23d ult. to Miss Sara R. Sayles of Davenport, Ia. 


* * * 


H. M. MAGILL, general agent at Cincinnati for the Phoenix of Hart- 
ford, is always presenting something new to the insurance people and 
public. His latest move in this direction is a photographic group of sev- 
eral of his best agents. 

* * 

WILLIAM McDonaLp, late assistant manager at San Francisco for sev- 
eral prominent fire companies, has been chosen as vice-president of the 
Anglo-Nevada Assurance Corporation, vice C. P. Farnfield, who resigned 
on account of ill health. 

* r 

Davis & Requa, late the general agents of the Anglo-Nevada at Chicago, 
make an interesting statement of the business transacted by them for the 
company up to the fifteenth of last month. The company, it must be 
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noted, entered Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota during 1586, 
Ohio, Michigan and Dakota early in 1887, and Missouri in 








Indiana, 
January, 1888: 
Net premiums written to October 15, 1888......++++eeseeereeeeeeees $318,958.09 
Expenses (including general agency outht entire).....---. $99.901.23 
Reinsurance..... beeen ee eee eee ecescessesteeeeteneenees 17,606.50 
Losses paid and incurred.......-..++-+++- -Petewones eens 156,262.45 

Bie incr evawn wea yeln peenens caaieenesebesenmaten $273,770.18 
Less property turned over to company and expenses not 

chargeable to this department.......++eeeeseeeeeeeee 6 328.43 

——— 267,441.75 
Not profit to COMPANY. .-----0...eeeecccecceeecceceereecscoeeees $51,516 34 
Percentage of loss to premiums, 49 per cent. 
* * * 


Grorce E. Rosins, formerly general agent of the British America 
Assurance Company, has been appointed general agent of’ the Western 
department of the Empire State of Rochester, N. Y., with offices at Chi- 
cago. 

* * x 

Cuarces E. SHELDON, secretary of the Rockford (Ill.) Insurance Com- 
pany, now has charge of the States of Illinois (except Chicago) and Wis- 
consin for the Security of Hew Haven. Lowa will be added to his terri- 
tory after January I next. D. W. S. 

Cuicaco, November 3. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


A CASE OF FRAUD, BUT NO CLAIMS AGAINST COM- 
PANIES MADE. 
[To THe EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

In your issue of to-day appears an item relative to one George T. Red- 
cington, lately resident near Garden City, Kan. In this item it is stated 
that Reddington was insured in this society for $15,000; that the society 
charges that certain parties, said to be now in jiil at Garden City, were 
ce-coaspirators with Reddington in an effort to secure payment of the 
amount so insured. It would further appear from the item referred to 
that this society appears as complainant and prosecutor of the accused 
parties, 

The facts are that Reddington held a policy in this society for $5000 
and one for an equal amount in another large New York company; that 
no claim has ever been presented to either company on account of these 
policies ; that neither company has at any time been party to a complaint 
or suit against any person on account of matters growing out of these 
policies ; that the State of Kansas has, as we are informed, arrested and 
held certain parties under its criminal statutes for alleged conspiracy to 
defraud ; that one of the three parties arrested has made a full confession 
of the plot, and that Reddington himself has been seen alive and fully 
identified since the date of his alleged death. 

By giving place to this correction of the item referred to you will con- 
fer a favor upon Wo. E. STEveENs, 

Secretary Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 

New York, November r. , 

[The details as printed by us were contained in an ordinary press dis- 
patch. From Secretary Stevens’ letter, however, it appears that the pros- 
ecution was undertaken by the Sate, and that the companies have not 
been bothered.—Editor Tree SPECTATOR. | 








CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


You have, of course, been informed long ere this of the ‘‘ busted” 
Western Insurance Company at Plymouth, England, of which a Major 
William Walford, who suddenly disappeared, was secretary. Spicy de- 
tails concerning this doughty major are becoming public. _ First, it is 
being well established that he was an “‘ international chevalier d’ indus- 
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trie” of the firstclass. From English papers it appears that his real name 
is Jackson Williams, and that he is the son of a former highly respected 
agent of the French Caisse Générale Agricole. He served in the French 
army in the Franco-Prussian War in 1870, and was sentenced to death asa 
c »mmunard, but succeeded in escaping. Five years afterward he became 
the London agent of the French L’ Univers Fire, and in 1878 started an in- 
surance journal named The Fire Gazette, the existence of which, however, 
was rather short, and its principal talk was to ‘ puff” a fire insurance 
Cumpany, the London Mercantile Fire Office, organized by the publisher 
of the paper. This enterprise disappeared a few months after the decease 
of Jackson Williams’ Fire Gazette, which failed for want of subscribers. 
During this time he called himself William Harting. In 1884 and 1885 
we find our hero—it is reasonably supposed, at least—as founder and di- 
rector of the French L’ Etoile Fire, which subsequently opened branches 
in London and Glasgow, which are said to have been lucrative, for the 
founder and director, who now called himself Mr. Dalton, as large sums, 
being premium receip:s, were regularly sent to France, Mr. Williams, 
alias Harting, a/ias Dalton, disappeared from Paris just about the same 
time that a commercial diamond, traveler was robbed of his diamonds, 
Dalton was arrested in Toulouse and brought back to Paris, but managed 
to escape from the hands of the police. This was in 1886. In April, 
1887, Plymouth was honored. with the visit of a Major Walford, whose 
antecedents were ‘unknown. Nevertheless he succeeded in organizing 
an insurance company—the fire insurance business appears to have 
been his hobby—and played the role of Grand Seigneur in Plymouth, 
until he found out that a change of air would be beneficial to his health, 
and to defray traveling expenses took a large part of the company funds 
with him. The diamonds worn by his wife attracted universal aitention 
by their beauty. The other ‘‘ organizer” of the company, Mr. Freeman, 
is also said to know more of the diamonds than he is willing to tell. 


* * * 


Ar the end of 1887 the Berlin fire brigade consisted of 1 fire director, 
5 fire inspectors, 8 ‘‘ fire, masters,” 7 sergeants, 63 first firemen, 8 first 
engineers, 249 firemen, and 346 hook and ladder men. The office of first 
fire inspector is vacant. The brigade has: 7 steam engines, 2 gas and 
steam engines, 20 hand engines, 18 hose carriages, 9 hose tenders, 12 
water wagons, 2 water tenders, 4 wagons for utensils, 2 trucks with"iron 
ladders, and 14 wagons for firemen. These vehicles are drawn by 58 two- 
horse teams, There were 3001 fires, of which 34 were large, 96 medium, 
and 2871 small. As compared with 1886, this number is larger by 297, 
larger by 1296 than the ten years’ average. Many of the fires were curtain 
fires, to wit, 673; 179 fires required engines, which threw 4,086,826 liters 
of water [1000 liters = 264.17 gallons], or 22,881 liters water for each fire. 
The most fires occurred in the month of January, 378 ; next comes Decem- 
ber, with 361 ; March, with 313 ; February, with 300; the other months re- 
main below 300; July has least of all, 172. The time between sending 
the alarm and the arrival of the first engine at the place of fire was, in the 
most favorable case, one minute; in the most unfavorable, sixteen 
minutes ; the average is 5.72 minutes. The causes of fire, as nearly as 
could be ascertained, were, 1297 cases, by carelessness in handling light 
and ignitable material ; 204 cases were due to the storage of ignitable 
material near stoves ; 122 cases were caused by ignition of petroleum and 
benzine ; go cases by carelessness in cooking with_alcohol ; 83 cases by 
carelessness in starting fires in stoves; 65 cases, faulty heating arrang- 
ments; 56 cases of ignition of soot; 52 cases children playing with 
matches; 36 cases by the boiling of resin, oil, varnish, etc.; 34 cases 
faulty construction of building ; 23 cases by storing ashes, phosphorus, 
etc.; Ig cases by explosion of gas; 11 cases by supposed incendiarism ; 
2 cases by spontaneous combustion of manure, rags, etc.; 1 case by igni- 
tion by lightning ; 103 cases are divided among a multitude of causes, 
while in 789 cases cause is unknown. The telegraph service of the fire 
department consists of 1 engineer, 4 foremen and 16 telegraphists, 3 con- 
duit men and 1 office boy. There were in 1887, 1 central office and 104 
telephone stations, 270 fire alarm stations, containing 293 apparatus, of 
which 68 were public. The length of wire is 437.85 kilometers [kilometer 
= .62138 miles], over which were sent 291,554 dispatches, exclusive of 
fire alarms. The expenses of the fire brigade amount to, for fire service, 
1,330,058 marks [$100 equals 425 marks] ; for the telegraph service, 66,960 
marks; total 1,397,018 marks, 

% * * 


a Orro KNAEDIG, master tailor, was recently tried before the Court of 
Assizes of Pesth. He had forced his wife to swallow needles inclosed 
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in lozenges. He was arrested at the moment when he was about to pour 
molten lead into her ears. Her life was assured for his benefit. 


* * * 


Tue number of hunters is constantly increasing, and so are the acci- 
dents caused by bad aim. Asa solace for being accidentally filled with 
buck or duck shot, la France Industrielle pays to the assured, ‘* his heirs 
or assigns,” for a premium of 18 francs, in case of death, 10,000 francs ; 
in case of total disablement, loss of sight, or the use of two limbs, 10,000 
francs ; in case of partial injury, loss of one eye, arm or hand, leg or 
foot, 5000 francs. The policy also covers injuries by firearms, caused by 
personal awkwardness or carelessness in handling. 


* * * 


Mr. Detcarre has organized a new mutual fire insurance company 
called La France Militaire. Its business will be confined to the officers 
of the French army, either active or retired, the employees of both the 
army and marine, the gensdarmerie, customs house officers, etc. The 
policy will remain in full force wherever the holder may be stationed, 
whether in Franc2 or elsewhere, without notice of removal to the society. 


* * * 


La GAZETTE DES AssuRES recently said in effect that after the occurrence 
of every theatre holocaust, the Theatre Comique, the Excter theatre, etc., 
many promises of sweeping reform in the construction of theatres are 
made, to be forgotten as soon as the first painful effects have passed off, 
to which Los Seguros adds that it would be much better now, in the time 
of ‘* between seasons,” to adopt such measures as would carefully guard 
against a recurrence, 


% * * 


Russia comes to the front with a case of extraordinary longevity—a 
woman who a few weeks ago celebrated her 140th birthday. She lives 
exclusively on potatoes and milk, is still vigorous, full of life, and reads 
without spectacles, 

* * * 


A NUMBER of London gentlemen have formed themselves into a 
‘* Society for nursing sick bachelors in their lodgings.” The society, as 
its name sets forth, provides skillful nurses for its celebates, thus rescu- 
ing them from the tender mercies of the landladies of the,Bardell order 
or from mistaken zeal of ignorant women. The patient is thus enabled 
to be properly cared for in his own apartments during illness and con- 
valescence, W. von K, 

FRANKFORT-ON-MAtn, October 20, 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Petroleum Fuel Question. 


THE latest contribution to the literature of the crude petroleum for fuel 
question is the following circular, issued by G, F, Bissell, general agent 
of the Western department of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company : 


To Our AGENtS—The use of crude petroleum for fuel in the genera- 
tion of steam is becoming a threatening factor in our business, It will 
be obvious to all that the use of liquid fuel of a highly inflammable char- 
acter must of necessity be attended with serious danger, and that grave 
disasters can only be avoided by the adoption of rigid restrictions. 

The introduction of this fuel is being urged by wealthy oil producers 
and owners, who can in no other way dispose of their surplus product, 
and who are far more likely to study their own interests than ours in the 
methods empioyed. The consumer is led to adopt this new fuel because 
of its supposed economy. Its cheapness being granted, it follows that 
the saving expected should not be at our expense. Already heavy losses 
have been sustained by underwriters resulting from this new element of 
hazard, and it is plainly our duty to place such restrictions upon the 
storage of oil and the manner of using it as to reduce the danger of future 
disasters toa minimum. After careful investigation and inquiry we have 
determined to permit the use of earth oil for fuel in generati.g steam only 
in substantial conformity with the following general principles : 

First—No storage of crude petroleum for fuel shall be allowed in any 
posit:on where in case of accident it can flow towards the insured prem- 
ises, or within less than fifty feet if wholly underground, or 100 feet if 


wholly or in part above ground. This excludes all storage in boiler 
rooms or adjacent to premises or feeding from oil cars. 

Second—Delivering of oil to furnaces must be by suction or other 
process, whether by pump. vacuum or any other appliances that wil] ac- 
complish the end sought, the supply to be lower than the furnace, so that 
when not being used the flow shall be away from and not towards the 
premises. This prohibits the feeding of oil by gravity pressure or by 
other means from a storage supply higher than the premises, 

Where the foregoing conditions are fully complied with and Storage 
tank if wholly underground is 100 feet or more from risk, or if wholly or 
in part above ground is 200 feet and upwards distant, permission to use oil 
fox fuel will be granted without extra charge. If storage tank is located 
less than 100 and not less than 50 feet of risk, wholly unde rground, or 
from 100 to 200 feet if wholly or in part above ground. the extra charge 
will not be less than twenty-five cents. You are requested to withhold 
permission for the use of oil for fuel under the policies of this company 
except upon the foregoing terms and under the form enclosed herewith, 
Submit tull particulars in all cases when applied to for permits. Parties 
preparing to use oil fuel should be advised of the regulations leading in. 
surance companies will demand. 





An Improved Oil Fuel Plant. 


Tue Commercial Bulletin describes as follows a plant which is being 
constructed in Chicago, in which crude oil will be used for fuel, under 
the most improved methods as regards safety from fire. The oil will be 
stored and used upon the principles laid down by J. H. Washburn and 
others, who have given the subject careful consideration, The oil will 
be lifted by water pressure; the appliance when starting the pressure 
opens flow to the furnace and in closing shuts off oil, and sends unused 
oil back tothe tank. The pressure brought by prominent underwriters 
upon the Standard Oil Company has resulted in the conceding on the 
part of representatives of that company that the storage of oil above 
ground and feeding it to the furnaces by gravity pressure is dangerous, 
and that the safe and proper method of storing oil for fuel is in tanks 
inder ground, and that the supply should be stored lower than the 
furnace and the lifting apparatus constructed so that the oil when not in 
use will return automatically, thus obviating the necessity for cut-off 
valves, etc. 





The Maximum Fire Year. 


WE note that the fire patrol committee of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, in its report for year ended April 30, 1888, indulges in this 
remark: ‘‘ The amount of insurance involved and the loss sustained [in 
the last official year] is in excess of any year ever presented to the Board 
of Underwriters, the next largest being that of 1866. The excess of that 
year was undoubtedly caused by the transfer from a volunteer to a paid 
fire department, the appointment of many untried men, and the partially 
equipped fire apparatus.” It is now too late to make exhibitions of this 
character—at least there is no longer an excuse for such misstatements, 
Th: recently issued History of Insurance was in part designed, in its 
construction, to put a stop to the further circulation of such misinforma- 
tion and ignorance as have degraded the fire underwriter’s calling, 
reflected upon the intelligence of the profession, and hindered improve- 
ments. The year 1866, as will be found upon examination of the History 
referred to, was the maximum fire year in the fire record of the United 
States, 7.¢., as to the general territory; and this means outside of the 
greatest general conflagrations in large cities. As fires raged towards 
their respective local maxima—North, South, East and West—we are 
astounded at the extraordinary amount of ‘‘ transfer from a volunteer to 
a paid fire department,” etc., there must have been going on throughout 
the country in 1866. There is no more prolific source of error than the 
mistaking of coincidence for cause.—American Exchange and Review. 





Assurance of Infants’ Lives. 


Tue ethics of infantile insurance have recently been brought prominently 
under public notice by correspondence in The Times, and some just, and 
indeed inevitable indignation, at the slaughter of the innocents, has 
found expression there. It is difficult to realize the state of mind of 
parents, however oppressed by poverty, who can be induced by the pros- 
pect of a small money payment, to perpetrate the slow murder of their 
own offspring. And, indeed, it cannot be doubted that such depravity is 
at least highly exceptional. The real danger arises from a somewhat dif- 
ferent state of things. The children of the poor are by force of circum- 
stances deprived of much of that attention which surrounds the children 
ofthe rich. Not only are they forced to put up with harder fare and more 
meagre accommodation, but they cannot be as constantly under the supét- 
vision of a watchful eye or the protection of a careful hand. Such inat- 
tention is in no sense culpable, but it easily passes into neglect, anda 
slight cause may in this way be sufficient to produce a most serious re- 
sult, so that it must unfortunately be admitted that the prospect of even 
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a petty pelf, tending as it does to counteract the natural sympathies, may 
prove a deteriorating influence, even in a case which is notone of marked 
depravity. Considerations of this kind greatly complicate the problem, 
They show, upon the one hand, that the danger is not so exceptional in 
kind as it might at first sight appear, but, on the other hand, that its 
cause is not so simple as to be easily eradicated. If the problem only 
were to repress a hideous traffic in infant life, it might be solved by an 
absolute prohibition of infantile insurance, But it is rather a question of 
surrounding the children with such moral influences as will lead their 
parents to bring their best abilities to the fulfillment of their parental 
duties. Only so can the neglect of which we have spoken be prevented. 
And under this point of view it may well appear doubtful if the infant 
community would be profited by restrictive legislation which took away 
from poor people the opportunity of providing by easy thrift against the 
comparatively heavy burden of burial expenses. No doubt much sense- 
less extravagance is on such occasions indulged in by rich and pcor 
alike, but that is beside the mark. An expensive fashion casts this bur- 
den upon the poor, and the question has to be faced—how are they to 
bear it? An insurance which provided exactly the necessary funds and 
no surplus would be an ideal expedient. The existing law makes £6 the 
limit of burial insurance in the case ef children under five years of age, 
and it may well be doubted if this limit is not ton high. When the 
friendly societies’ act was under coasideration in the House of Lords, an 
amendment was adopted making £3 the limit in the case of children under 
three years of age. The amencment was thrown out in the House of 
Commons, but it may well deserve renewed consideration. The heroic 
remedy of total abolition, which some correspondents of The Times have 
advocated, appears to ignore the important psychological fact that the 
maximum of parental attention can only be secured as the result of warm 
parental affection, and that measures which obviously increased the 
burden of bringing up afamily of ch ldren would probably, by counteract- 
ing affection and thus relaxing diligence, do in the end more harm than 
good.— Zhe Lancet. 





Personal Experience of an Electric Shock. 


THINKING some of the readers of The Electrical World might be inter- 
ested in a personal experience of a shock by an intermittent current, I will 
give an account of one that occurred tome. On touching two terminals 
toclose acircuit on some experimental apparatus, I thought of course I 
had grasped the insulation, but the bare end of a flexible wire managed 
to touch my right hand fingers while I held the binding screw in the 
other hand. I was instantly thrown down and held perfectly rigid, un- 
able to speak, it seemed to me, for two or three minutes, but probably 
twenty or thirty seconds would be nearer the actual truth. I felt uncon- 
sciousness coming on, when suddenly I became loosened and I lay per- 
fectly limp a moment or so, I got up, but was scarcely able to walk, the 
pains being greatest in the hips. However, I got a voltmeter and found 
140 volts on the circuit, and the alternations or intermittences were 150 
per second, waile | found my resistance, under the same conditions, to 
be 4500 ohms. The wire that slipped out of my hand left a burn on my 
forefinger in the shape of an elliptical hole about 5-32 inch deep, and 
scarred the flesh about the hole at a radius of one-quarterinch. During 
the contact [ felt ditliculty in breathing, but five minutes afterward my 
skin was all aglow, as if a bath brush and Turkish towel had been used 
vigorously, while the respiration became full and atrifle quickened. Two 
days afterward I was all right, except a little soreness all over.—7. D. 
Bottome, in The Electrical World. 





The Water Supply of Japanese Towns. 
Tue Belgian Minister to Japan reports that during the past year the Gov- 
ernor of Yokohama has had water-works for that town constructed under 
the superintendence of General Palmer of the royal engineers. Several 
other towns have applied for a similar water supply, and the subject is 
now being carefully studied. In Tokio arrangements are about to be 
made for improving the supply, but it is not yet known whether the State 
will defray the prime cost or leave it to a private company. The diffi- 
culty at present consists in providing the funds, amounting to a million 


i Sterling. The city has 1 300,000 inhabitants, and enough water would 


have to be provided for 2,000,000, The question is a pressing one for 
Japanese towns, because the wells are for the most part fouled by reason 
of their proxim‘ty to the rice fields. Under these circumstances the 
minister advises Belgian manufacturers to be on the alert. The Japanese 
Government has not adopted the system of tenders and, therefore, says 
The Sanitary News, it is necessary that agents should be on the spot, 
fully authorized to make proposals to the authorities, who have as yet 
atrived at no conclusion in respect to the further construction of water- 
works. The British consul in Yokohama, in a report which has just been 
published, also refers to General Palmer's new supply for that town. 
The intake is about twenty-five and one-half miles from the hltering 
beds, and the construction of the works was rendered extremely difficult 
in various places by the rugged and hilly nature of the country, which 
necessitated the opening of a temporary road, the erection of several 
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bridges, and the excavation of cuttings; but in spite of all obstacles, 
the undertaking was completed within the specified time. The consul 
anticipates that the health of the town will be greatly improved by this 
introduction of a plentiful supply of wholesome water, and that it will 
prove instrumental in protecting the community against the ravages of 
cholera. 





The Fatal Patent Fire Escape. 


A press dispatch from P.ttsburgh, Pa., last week described as follows a 
sad accident which occurred during the test of a new patent fire escape : 


On Tuesday morning Attorney Sinsziebough, a patent lawyer, intrc- 
duced to Proprietor Griscom of the Monongahela House H. C. Wilson, 
the owner of the patent on a new fire escape. Wilson registered, and 
asked permission to test the escape on the house. His request was 
granted, and al! day Tuesday people were descending on it from Wil- 
son’s room on the fifth floor to the sidewalk. The escape was a simple 
contrivance, consisting of a long rope passing through a pu'ley, within 
which was an arrangement regulating the speed with which the rope 
descended. No matter what the weight the descent was no faster. The 
descending person tied the rope under his arms and swung from the win- 
dow, going down easily. The pulley was fastened to a bar placed across 
the window on the inside. The rope used was less than half an inch in 
diameter, and was by many thought to be unsafe. Those who descended 
on Tuesday numbered many heavy men. 

This afternoon the fire escape men secured three boys who were watct - 
ing the proceecings, and by giving them five cents each induced them to 
go down on it. The boys were James McCune, aged fourteen years; 
John Dudley, ag:d fifteen, and Daniel Nagle, aged fitteen. Ascending to 
Wilson’s room the rope was passed under their arms. When all three 
had been securely fastened they were carefully swung from the window 
and started to descend. They had gone but a few feet when there came a 
snap, the rope parted close to the pul.ey, and the boys were dashed to the 
sidewalk, seventy feet below. 

The crowd watching the affair was sickened by the accident, and for an 
instant stood appalled. Then the unconscious boys were disentangled 
from the blood-stained rope and laid carefully on the pavement. Two 
had fallen on their heads, and though still breathing were seen to be 
dying. Daniel Nagle, the other and youngest boy, had fallen on top of 
his companions, saving his life for a time. 

Dudley and McCune were dead when the police patrol arrived. Wilson 
was arrested, and when searched an open knife was found on him. It is 
thought he contemplated suicide, as he was apparently crazed by the 
accident. 





The G:owth of Accident Assurance. 
A CAPITAL paper upon accident assurance was read recently by H. Lcemas 
Smith at a meeting of the Insurance Institute of New South Wales. We 
make the following extracts : 


Although accident insurance companies are of comparatively recent 
date, accident insurance is known to be over 300 years old. Mention is 
made in the Sea Laws of Wisby, bearing date 1541, of a practice of ship- 
owners of insuring the lives of the masters against ‘* perils of the sea.” 
In 1661 a French publication contained accounts of various descriptions 
of insurance, after detailing which it said: ‘* Another kind of insurance 
is made by other nations upon the life of men, in case of their decease 
upon the voyage, to pay certain sums to their heirs or creditors.” The 
principles of acc.:cent insurance applied to the risks of war were exem- 
plified in 1665, when England declared war against the Netherlands. 
The republic proclaimed that wounded soldiers would be recompensed 
on a scale very much on the style of a modern accident office, except that 
the allowances were not nearly so bountifu!. This is the list: ' 


For loss of Doth FCS... ccccceccccccssccccseerscccocesevecce ,62 10 
Fort 1006 OF ORO CFC. 0.o6cccccccccccccsecsoseserescconsececoes I4 12 
PS OEE RN IR 665 ia nity ecnewesvhsascetiasssavesenee 62 10 
Fort teas OF CIMT BIW... .ccccccnescesccccsccesesesescecesess «©6988 SS 
For Joss Of Icit ATM... ...sscccccccsscccsccrscccecessecccce + tm 
For loss of both hands,........ Scekdhen ents $E60nS 0000 breads 50 10 
Ne TOR Oe I on 6 in. 6 060 5050060055646 65Sc96ececnneee I4 12 
For loss of | ft hand........... MrT ty Tite re 21+ 
PO WE OE BO BONG ise on 5 doce assis xesascwinieeesivececdvds 29 4 
For loss of one leg ....----...55 «0+ Coesssecvesscceseoesesse 14 12 
For loss of both feet... .cccoscccscescccccesescvcccevcsceeocs 18 15 
Por 1608 GE ORG GOA e.o.00scssseseenniccrecsccriosncancesseses 8 7 


The real beginning of accident insurance was in the year 1845, ard was 
consequent upon the use of railways, the first company to begin oper. - 
tions being the Railway British and Foreign Life and Property Insurance 
Company ; two other offices commenced in the same year, four mote to:- 
lowed in 1847, four in 1848 (the great Railway Passengers Assuratrce 
Company being born in that year), one in 1849 and one in 1850. Out ot 
these thirteen offices the names of ten began with ‘* Railway,” plainly 
showing the object of the company, and the policies they issued simpiy 
covered ‘‘railway”’ risks and nothing more, In 1850 the Accidental 
Death Insurance Company, which had been simply insuring against fatal 
accidents, decided to extend its operations by insuring ‘* compensation 
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for bodily injury occurring to any person or persons from any accidental 
or violent cause or ciuses not occasioning death.” This was the birth of 
the modern system of accident insurance, The rates charged were £1 
per annum for insuring £1000 against accidental death only, and for 
£1000 at death, with a weekly allowance of £5 for non-fatal injury, to 
which was added an allowance not exceeding £10 for medical attendance, 
an annual premium of £310. The custom of allowing medical expenses 
up to £10 was soon dropped, and the weekly-allowance was increased to 
£6, the reason being that in cases of slight injury the doctors would 
become too anxious about their patients, and would keep them on the 
sick list until the limit of 4 10 for medical attendance had been reached. 
Accident insurance began in America in 1863, when the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company was founded. I cannot obtain the exact figures, but there 
are now about twenty British accident offices in existence, the last one of 
note being the Employers Liability Assurance Corporation (limited), 
formed in 1880. 

An impetus was given to accident insurance in 1880, both in the United 
Kingdom and Australia, by the passage of the Employers’ Liability Act. 
This act made accident offices almost a necessity to employers of labor ; 
and when an emplyor felt the need of insuring on his own behalf, it be- 
came more simple work to obtain his co-operation to induce his workmen 
to insure themselves, through him, under a joi t folicy covering the risk 
of accident not included by the act. Further, some time is required 
before a community is accustomed to a newidea, Inthe early days many 
men who took out accident policies would allow them to lapse after pay- 
ment of one premium, saying that they had received no benefit from them, 
not having had any accidents. I would reply: ‘* Then, as your house 
was not burned down last year, you will insure against fire no longer.” 
Although it took time for the idea to grow, it did grow and is still grows 
ing. I can instance a remarkable case. Four brothers insured in one of 
the early offices, and all allowed their policies to lapse at the end of the first 
year. During the next year one of them met with a violent death, and— 
three brothers have been insured ever since. 

Like fire insurance, but unlike life insurance, aman may keep up his 
payments under his accident policy all his life, and yet may never become 
a claimant on this office. This is perfectly right and proper; he has been 
insured from year to year against risk of an accident only, for he had no 
medical examination to pass, consequently the charge has been trivial ; 
and if he has been fortunate enough to escape without claiming on his 
office, he may feel perfectly sure that the company has had plenty of 
losses to pay. Further, an accident policy grants compensation for tem= 
porary and permanent disablement from injury. Although accident 
claims are numerous, as a rule, very little friction arises in their settle- 
ment. After a man has spent a week orsotemporarily imprisoned within 
the four walls of his house, he is only too anxious to return to his usual 
work, and by his return he determines the period for compensation, Of 
course, there are exceptions, but they are not numerous, and a second 
doctor’s examination will generally finally decide the point at issue. 
Some interesting cases—not many—have been before the English courts 
as to the definition of an accident, and the liability of an office when a 
death has occurred in a somewhat complicated way. 

I shall not weary you with the deliverances of learned judges, but may 
state that it has been decided that a sunstroke is not an accident within 
the meaning of a policy any more than a cold would be, and will leave it 
to you to decide the cause of a person’s death who was subject to apo- 
plectic fits and was found dead in a small pool of water. Accidents gen- 
erally are from violent and external causes, consequently there is some 
visible mark of the injury in most cases. But not always; a strained 
back or wrist may be a serious claim and not make any visible sign. 
Some companies say ‘‘ this insurance shall not extend to any accidental 
injury of which there shall be no external and visible sign ;” others, 
‘*oreach of continuity must exist ;” again, ‘external and visible breach 
of continuity must exist,” and ‘‘breach of continuity must have taken 
place of sufficient importance to cause a loss.” I confess that this is 
somewhat beyond me, but I know that these offices pay claims caused by 
the kind of accidents I have just mentioned. 

Accident policies may be obtained in variety, but the same terms and 
conditions as regards the settlement of claims prevail throughout. The 
diffetent forms are principally as follows, viz.: 1. Individual insurance, 
all risks. 2. Individual insurance against railway risks only, either by 
daily, weekly or monthly ticket or annual policy. 3. Insurance on the 
life of another. 4. Employers policy, covering only the liability occa- 
sioned by the employers liability act. 5. Dual insurance under one 
policy, indemnifying the employers for their liability under the act; and 
also for accidents for which the employer is not liable and compensating 
the workman for accidental disablement to the extent of two-thirds of 
weekly wages during term of disablement, which is limited by some 
offices to twenty-six weeks and by others to fifty-two. 6. Dualinsurance; 
exactly the same as the last mentioned, with the addition of £ 100 payable 
at death fora workman’s accident, 7. Outside insurance, covering an 
employer’s risk should his servants injure anyone not in his employ, and 
for which he may be held liable. I believe that some offices have more 
various systems than those that I have mentioned, although I think I 
have instanced quite enough, In fact, some companies transact such 
tremendous diversities of insurances, generally under control of one, that 
I cannot understand how their managers can stand the tax upon their 
mental systems when infinite and complex variety of details is daily 
brought before them. This is the reason why so few insurance specialties 
of note are to be found in the colonies. In these colonies there are offices 
doing fire, marine, accident, plate glass, fidelity, guarantee and boiler 
explosion insurances, one manager controlling all these departments. 
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Now, every insurance man knows that almost any one branch of insur. 
ance can be made the study of a lifetime, and yet be never quite |carned 
and where too much is attempted, something is left undone. Very prob. 
ably a good many somethings will be left undone in these cases, and | 
only hope that the profession of insurance will not be injured thereby, 








MERE MENTION. 


—Norwalk, Conn., has been rerated by the New England Insurance 
Exchange. 

—Five lives were lost last week in a prairie fire in Sioux Valley town- 
ship, Minn. 

—The water-works at Dyersburg, Tenn., have been completed and put 
to a.successful test. 

—A hotel, two printing offices and twenty other buildings at 
Green, O., were burned November 1. 


sowling 


—John J. Linehan, president of the Dubuque (la.) Fire and Marine, 
died October 23, at the age of forty-six. 

—Right on top of the $750,000 fire at Glasgow, Scotland, comes another 
one last week, by which the loss was $250,000. 

—Chief Engineer Dickinson of the Cleveland (O.) Fire Department 
considers that the city needs a second fire boat. 

—Work has been resumed by the contractor on the water-works system 
at Jackson, Miss., the fever scare having subsided. 

—Work on the water-works extension at Phenix, R. I., is going on 
well and it will probably be finished by December. 

—Paris advices report a terrib e explosion of fire damp in the Cam- 
pagnal Colliery at Aveyron, w.th the loss of eighty lives. 

—Last week's fire losses reported in the United S:ates were, according 
to The Standard, $1,110,000; total since January 1, $88,524,000, 

—Six persons were killed and several injured last Friday in Berks 
county, Pa., by the explosion of the boiler of a steam threshing m:chine. 

—lIfa ‘‘dead” electric light wire is handled by a ‘‘live” man, there 
is apt to bea change of the adjectives. ‘‘ Live” wire; ‘‘ Dead” man. 
—ZJnsurance World, 

—LBarnburners are at work in Summit county, O. Fully a dozen barns 
with their contents, including valuable cattle, have been burned withina 
few months past. 

—Durhamville, Oneida county, N. Y., a village without a fire depart- 
ment, saw its principal buildings burn down the otherday. The losses 
aggregate $30,000. 

—Chief Carell of the fire department of Nashville, Tenn., in his annual 
report, recently issued, reports 154 alarms Of fire, with losses of $153 793; 
insurance, $473,401. 

—A portion of the business of the Husbandmans Mutual of Montpet 
lier, Vt., which retired recently, has been reinsured in the Vermon- 
Mutual of the same place. 

—An explosion of coro starch dust took place on Monday in a Chicago 
glucose factory, blowing cft the roof and fatally injuring one man. The 
damage to property was $10,000, 

—At Peoria, IIl.,two ten-inch pumps at one of the distillerics have 
been connected with the city water mains, and will be used to reinforce 
the ordinary pressure in case of fire. 

—At Boston, the needed company signatures having been secured, the 
ten per cent reduction on rates of 40 cents and under on contents o! build- 
ings in the inspection district will be made. 

—Frederick A. Hoyt, one of the oldest directors of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia, died at his residence at Ger- 
mantown on Friday last, at the age of sixty eight. 

—An effort is being made by a number of women in Massachusetts to 
induce the Governor to commute the sentence of the notorious Mrs. 
Robinson, the Somerville poisoner, sentenced to hang November 16. 

—D. T. Macfarlane, solicitor for the Individual Underwriters Associa 
tion, whose arrest at Galveston for working for an unautlorized company 
was noted last week, defended himself upon the ground that the organi- 
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zation which he represented was not a co-operative, and did not come 
under the State insurance laws. The judge disagreed with him, and held 
him in $700 bail for the criminal court. 


—Mary T. Shafer, who was recently convicted of setting fire to her resi- 
dence in East Eleventh street, New York, in order to get the insurance, 
was last week sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment in the penitentiary. 


—The October number of the American Meteorological Journal con- 
tains an interesting letter from Walter S, Nichols of The Insurance Mon- 
itor, upon The Westerly Winds and Storm Systems of the Temperate 
Zones. 

—McKeesport, Pa., dreads a possible water famine, as there are 
repairs going on in the pumping works that may take six months. There 
is a serious fracture in the big water cylinder, and a new one will have to 
be made. 

—The fires in Brooklyn in October numbered forty-two ; loss, $162,238 ; 
insurance, $201,050. The total loss on the Pratt Oil Works fire was 
$130,000. The oil was uninsured, and the steamer Hafis was insured.on 
the other side. 

—Hon. Charles B. Farwell, of Farwell Brothers of Chicago, and 
United States Senator for Illinois, has been elected a director of the 
Niagara Fire of New York, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Joseph W. Greene. 

—George M. Sharp, editor of the law department of The Baltimore 
Underwriter, was last week, by unanimous vote of the faculty of Yale 
Law School, appointed lecturer oninsurance law. Mr. Sharp was a mem- 
ber of the Yale class of ’75. 

—Z. Benoit has been appointed chief engineer of the fire department of 
Montreal. The Montreal Gazette says that the new chief is highly thought 
of by the people of St. Henri, where he has served as chief of the police 
and fire departments since 1875. 


—The steamer Saxmundham was run into and sunk by the Norwegian 
bark, Ncr, from New York for Stettin, when off Cowes a few days since. 
Fourteen persons are missing and probably drowned. The bark was 
abandoned and her crew landed. 


—Monticello Seminary for girls at Godfrey, Ill., was destroyed by fire 
early Sunday morning. The scholars and teachers, numbering over 100, 
escaped in their night clothes, Two servants jumped from windows and 
were fatally hurt. The loss is put at $150,000. 


—On Tuesday night of last week, two policemen extinguished an 
incipient firein an Eldridge street, New York, cellar, and afterward 
discovered Moses Posnek hidden in acorner. He was arrested and held 
to await the result of the fire marshal’s investigation. 


—Martin Collins of St. Louis, general agent of the American Steam- 
boiler Insurance Company, made a very able address before the third 
annual convention of the General Masonic Relief Association of the 
United States and Canada recently held at Louisville. 


—Chief Engineer Evans of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Fire Department wants 
a fire boat for use on the river fronts. The underwriters also favor the 
project. The construction is urged of a boat to have a speed of fifteen 
miles an hour, to be of light draft and capable of throwing ten to fifteen 
Streams of water. 


—An English company, the Boiler Insurance and Steam Power Com- 
pany of Manchester, advertises that it issues accident insurance policies 
to football players, both individuals and teams, including substitutes.— 
Ex, We suppose base-ball players would come in on the same basis, 
but how about umpires? 

—A dispatch from Montreal reads: ‘‘ Pitcher, the absconding bank 
teller of Providence, has been disappointed in his expectations of a good 
time at St. Vincent de Paul penitentiary. He was put to work at stone 
cutting, which has turned nis brain, and he is now a lunatic in the med- 
ical ward, thinking he is on a picnic.” 

—A decidedly attractive novelty in the way of an almanac for 1889 has 
just been issued by the Washington Life Insurance Company of New 
York. It is entitled Egypt; its history, illustrated, and embodies a 
Series of charmingly illustrated descriptions of Egyptian life and scenery, 
besides the customary contents of an almanac. 


—Insurance prints a letter signed Oscar Nelson, Oswego, N. Y., to the 
effect that the Flour City Life Association of Rochester issued him a 
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policy on the life of his mother-in-law living in Michigan, without her 
knowledge, and upon an application and doctor’s certificate signed by 
himself. Insurance expresses the belief that the letter was prepared at 
the instance of O. N. Lumbert, secretary of the Peoples Mutual Benefit 
Society of Elkhart, Ind, but nevertheless thinks the New York depart- 
ment would do well to look into the Flour City’s methods. 

—Advices from Lake City, Col., state that all the buildings, includ- 
ing the immense hoisting works, of the Frank Hough mine, one of the 
most extensive in that district, were burned on Thursday. The loss 
will reach many thousands of dollars, The origin of the fire is unknown. 
The owners of the property live in London, Eng. 

—By an unaccountable error of a correspondent, we were last week 
made to speak of Howard W. Cook as having succeeded James U. 
Taintor as secretary of the Orient of Hartford. We are pleased to note 
that this was a mistake. Mr. Taintor still remains in the position which 
he has filled so ably, with Mr. Cook as his assistant. 


—The Commercial Bulletin says: ‘* The promoters of the new fire in- 
surance company being organized at Kansas City, Mo., having failed to 
secure sufficient subscriptions to the capital stock, Joseph Cahn, a whole- 
sale clothing merchant of that city, has come to New York city and is 
endeavoring to persuade New Yorkers to put some money into the con- 
cern.” 

—The Grayling (Mich.) Avalanche says: ‘‘A peculiar fire is reported 
from Center Plains. Charles Vincent’s house was burned to the ground 
while he was absent, but nearly everything was saved, though no one 
knows who carried the property out. It is supposed that someone went 
in to stay over night, the house caught fire, and they carried out what they 
could and left.” 

—In the month of June, 1888, the inspectors of the Hartford Steam- 
boiler Inspection and Insurance Company made 4360 inspection trips, 
visited 8363 boilers, inspected 3551 both internally and externally, and 
subjected 622 to hydrostatic pressure. The whole number of defects re- 
ported reached 7063, of which 607 were considered dangerous, while 34 
boilers were regarded unsafe for further use. 


—The fire losses of the Pacific Coast for the first nine months of this 
year are put at $6,425,305. The San Francisco Journal of Commerce 
says that, taking the losses in the whole of the United States and Canada 
during that period at $93,000,000, the proportion according to population 
for California, Oregon, Washingion Territory, Utah, Arizona, Idaho and 
Colorado, should have been about $3,750,000. 

—A loss of arather curious character, says The Standard, occurred in 
the Lewis wharf fire October 20, during the escape ot water into the ad- 
joining cellars, Three barrels of sal-ammoniac were stored in the cellar of 
No. 14, several buildings away from the fire. The water which found its 
way into this cellar dissolved the contents of three barrels, causing a loss 
of $300 to the company in which it was insured. 


—In the November Century the opening paper is a profusely illustrated 
account of the London Guilds and their Lord Mayor. There is also the 
first installment of engravings from the old masters, by Cole, described 
by W. J. Stillman, and the first chapters of a continued story by Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood, besides articles by Cable, Murat Halstead and Dr, 
Robinson, who writes upon the subject: ‘‘ Where was the place called 
Calvary ?” 

—Charles A. Willard, superintendent of agencies of the Provident 
Savings Life, has returned to New York from a trip among the Western 
agencies. While at San Francisco he appointed James L. Fields of No. 
20 Montgomery street general agent of the company for California, The 
erroneous item in a recent issue of THE SPECTATOR, tothe effect that Mr. 
Willard had become the company’s agent there, was copied from an ex. 
change, and slipped through by an oversight. 


—Some months ago a risk was offered at an insurance office where 
they read the insurance journals and was declined because they had read 
of a new hazard in that particular business. I[t was taken to another 
office where they profess great contempt for insurance literature, and 
accepted. The property was destroyed and the new hazard was the cause 
of it. It was a revelation to the company paying the loss. Score one for 
the ‘‘ literary feller."—Cincinnati Price Current. 


—Dr. David Hostetter, the well-known manufacturer of the bitters bear- 
ing his name, died at the Park Hotel in New York city on Monday, at 
the age of fifty-eight. Dr. Hostetter’s wealth was estimated at about 
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$20,000,000. His life was heavily assured, the aggregate sum carried 
being variously stated at from $300,000 to $1,000,000, and generally be- 
lieved to exceed $500,000. He had suffered for several years from an 
affection of the kidneys and underwent a severe operation about a week 
before his death. The body was taken to Pittsburgh for burial. 

—According to The Baltimore American: ‘* Of the eighty-four cen- 
tenarians in France who were alive when the last census was taken, the 
large majority were poor; twenty-one were liying on alms; forty-one 
were widows, while only twenty-three were widowers. The moral seems 
to be that if you want to live to be one hundred you must be poor and 
you must be a widow. It certainly shows that poverty has its blessings, 
it teaching the philosphy of health and contentment.” 

—A series of incendiary fires at Mercersburg, Pa., during the past 
three months have caused a loss of about $100,000, and created great 
alarm among the citizens. A reward of $1000 was offered for the detection 
of the firebug. Last week Charles Fendrick, son of a leading hotel 
keeper, was caught running from a burning barn, He was drunk and 
confessed to having set the fire, was arrested, but released on bail, and 
has now fied the town. Other arrests are expected to follow. 

—A lively discussion has been going on in the Milwaukee papers con- 
cerning the fire department. Charges were made that it was inadequate 
in strength for the protection of the city, and Chief Foley’s management 
was also severely criticized. The chief was warmly defended ; but while 
it appears to be the general opinion that he has done as well as possible 
with the available apparatus and men, the facts brought out in his de- 
fense go to show that the department should be strengthened. 

—According to The Springfield Republican, an official investigation 
into the Thomaston State Prison shows an alarming condition of the 
sewerage, greatly endangering the health of the prisoners. All] the sew- 
age of the prison has settled in an old quarry within the yard, where it 
has remained festering in the sun, The recent rains caused the quarry 
to overflow, flooding the prison and putting out the fires. It will cost 
$5000 to drain the place, and will require an act of the next legislature. 

—At ameeting last Thursday in New York of the representatives of 
the fire insurance companies interested in forming an inspection bureau 
for the Middle States, twelve companies were appointed as a governing 
committee, as follows: Niagara, Continental, Liverpool and London 
and Globe, Fire Association of Philadelphia, German-American of New 
York, Norwich Union, Germania, Phoenix of London, Guardian of 
Loadon, Northern,Commercial Union and American Fire of Philadelphia. 

—Charles Lamb’s story of the origin of roast pig is recalled by a fire 
waich happened recently in a New York dwelling. The inmates had 
been abominably annoyed by rats, and in order to exterminate them tried 
the experiment of burning a large quantity of sulphur, the fumes of 
which, they had been told, would rid them of the pests. It did tempo- 
rarily, but in the operation the house took fire, and the fire department 
had to work hard to save it, and the tenants have decided that the plan 
is too costly to be again resorted to. 

—The United States Mutual Accident Association has paid already 
this year $265,027.10 in indemnity for death and disabling injury by acci- 
dent. How easily this statement is read and how little impression it 
makes on the casual reader! Who can tell, however, how much it means 
to the recipients of this money, in want averted and comforts and con- 
veniences secured. And it is not alone those who receive indemnity who 
reap some advantage from their accidentinsurance, Isthe consciousness 
of having provided for possible contingencies worth nothing to the in- 
sured ?— Zhe Accident News. 

—Cassell & Co. have just issued in their Sunshine series a book which 
1s destined to delight a great number of readers. Its title is the Admirable 
Lady Biddy Fane, and it is written by one Frank Bassett. It is a tale 
of adventure at sea and in South America in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, told in the simple language of Defoe, and from beginning 
to end the interest never flags for a moment. A pretty love story runs 
through the whole. To admirers of Kingsley’s Westward Ho and Black- 
more’s Lorna Doone this book wiil afford much pleasure, despite the 
author’s manifest ignorance of matters nautical. 

—Our office boy the other day rescued from oblivion (that is to say, the 
waste basket) one of the most remarkably idiotic documents for its size 
which we remember ever having seen. It was alittle printed label gummed 
upon the back oi an envelope, and read: “ Postmaster.—This letter is 
mailed Saturday, to progress as fast as possible week days, but not on 
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Sunday.” The letter was postmarked 6 p. M. Saturday in New York city, 
To avoid the detention of express trains, etc., on Sunday in ord r to pre. 
clude any possibility of this letter being ‘‘ progressed” on that day, 
wouldn’t it have been as we!l had our particular correspondent waited and 
mailed it on Monday morning—early ? 

—The prospectus of Wide Awake for 1889 has reached us, Offering 
a remarkably attractive programme. Among the writers who will con. 
tribute to its columns during the year we note the names of such estab. 
lished favorites as J. T. Trowbridge, Margaret Sidney, Andrew Lang, 
Jessie Benton Fremont, Susan Coolidge, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Sidney 
Luska, Jean Ingelow, John Strange Winter, Noah Brooks and many 
others, Wide Awake is one of the brightest, most entertaining and 
wholesome periodicals which a parent could put into his childrens’ hands, 
and deserves the success it has won. It is pnblished by the D Lothrop 
Company, Boston, 


—The Belfast life assurance conspirators, who were on trial from Octo. 
ber 20 to 27 at the Wicklow Assizes before Justice O'Brien, were con- 
victed and have been duly sentenced, except the general agent of the 
Equitable, Chesnutte Smyth, who turned State’s evidence and was let off. 
The assistant of the informer, Speers Orr, was sentenced to im prison- 
ment at hard labor for six months, and Dunlop, Matthews and Press to 
terms of nine moriths each. The three Jast named were well-known citi- 
zens of Belfast, Dunlop, especially, having been a member of the munici- 
pal parliament. Their offenses were perjury and the forgery of various 
documents with intent to defraud the Equitable Life. 


—The United States Industrial Insurance Company is the title of a 
company just formed at Newark, N. J., which proposes to do an indus- 
trial and accident business. It has a paid-up capital stock of $100,000. 
Its officers are: President, John L, Armitage; first vice-president, F. 
M. Tichenor ; second vice-president and secretary, Edward N. Crane; 
treasurer, Charles A. Lighthipe; medical director, F. B. Mandeville, M. 
D.; assistant medical director, R. L. Burrage, M. D.; counsel, Frederick 
W. Ward ; board of directors: S. F. Blanchard, Lawrence T. Fell, R. 
L. Burrage, S. P. Lacey, William T. Rae, Alex. Campfield, John L. 
Armitage, Edward N. Crane, Matthew T. Gay, F. B. Mandeville, Fred- 
erick W. Ward, E. C. Holmes, Gottfried Krueger, F. M. Tichenor, C. A. 
Lighthipe, John C. Smith, James H. Hart, Henry S. Dunn, Albert Bald- 
win and William W. Blanchard. The incorporators are we |-kuown resi- 
den:s of Newark and Orange. 


—Recent advices from San Francisco say: ‘‘ The Benhayon mystery, 
which puzzled San Francisco a year ago, has been revived by Dr. 
Milton Bowers, now under sentence of death for poisoning his wife. 
Benhayon was found poisoned in a room ina lodging house which had 
been rented by a book agent named Demmig. Benhayon left a written 
confession saying that he poisoned his sister, Mrs. Dr. Bowers, with 
digitalis, in order to secure life insurance policies which she had made 
overtohim. The theory of the prosecution of Demmig was that Bowers 
hired Demmig to poison Benhayon, and that Bowers wrote Benhayon’s 
confession in order to save his own neck from the gallows. The jury 
disagreed, and Demmig lies in jail awaiting a second trial. Dr. Bowers 
yesterday told a reporter that he had evidence that Mrs. Benhayon pois- 
oned her son, and that Demmig had nothing to do with the matter. 
Demmig, he declared, while fellow-prisoner with one Goldenson, told 
the latter that his business was that of a procurer. Goldenson related 
these facts to Bowers shortly before he was hanged.” 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 

—John Lewis, agent for the Penn Mutual Life, at Boston. 
—John B. Coleman, agent for the Granite State, at Lowell, Mass. 
—J.S. Warrener, agent tor the New York Life, at Springfield, Mass. 
—J. T. Bache, agent for the Northwestern Mutual Life, at Roxbury, Mass. 
—W. L. Burbank, agent for the Merchants of New York, at South Boston. 
—John E. Tatton and A. M. Deiman, agents tor the Union Mutua! Life, at 
Boston. 

—Baker, Marshman & Baker, agents for the Traders Insurarce Company, at 
Lynn, Mass. 

—George E. Robins, general agent of the Western department of the Empire 
State, with headquarters at Chicago. 





